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AJsTD  THE 

SUM) AY  SCHOOL 

AM  prompted  to  send  this  little 
book  to  pastors  because  of  my 
conviction  that  something  like  it 
would  have  been  very  helpful  to 
me  when  I  was  in  the  pastorate. 
I  do  not  presume  to  think  that 
what  is  here  said  will  be  new  to  all — on  the  con¬ 
trary,  much  of  it  will  doubtless  be  very  familiar. 
Nevertheless  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  have  even 
familiar  and  commonplace  things  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  stated  in  an  orderly  way.  To  many 
of  the  younger  men  in  the  ministry  I  feel  sure 
many  of  the  suggestions  and  practical  counsels 
here  given  will  reveal  aspects  of  the  Sunday 
school,  and  open  to  them  opportunities,  of  which 
they  have  not  thought;  and  the  list  of  books,  and 
the  topics  with  references,  -which  are  given 
should  be  of  value  to  all.  It  has  required  much 
labor  and  care  to  make  them  up. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AWAKENING 

It  is  well  for  a  pastor  to  make  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  awakened  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Sunday  school  is  quite  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  religious  life  of  our  times.  The 
Protestant  churches  are  coming  to  see  that  the 
religious  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  young 
is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance  simply,  but  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  conditions  of  our 
times  tell  us  with  startling  distinctness  that  the 
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church  will  rapidly  decline  in  numbers  and  in 
influence  unless  we  preserve  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  children  from  falling  away  from  the  re¬ 
ligious  life.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  effect  the  conversion  of  adults,  and  our 
loss  on  that  account  is  very  great.  Unless  that 
loss  can  be  covered  by  gains  from  the  ranks  of 
the  children  and  youth,  the  church  must  decline. 
The  Sunday  school  is  therefore  the  field  of 
special  opportunity  at  this  time. 

THE  PASTOR’S  RELATION  TO  THE 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

1.  He  is  the  official  head  of  the  Sunday  school. 

He  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Sunday  School 
Board;  no  teachers  can  be  appointed  without 
his  consent;  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  superin¬ 
tendency  he  has  the  authority  to  appoint  a 
superintendent  ad  interim;  he  is  required  to 
make  report  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
school  to  each  session  oi  the  Quarterly  Confer¬ 
ence;  and  he  has  general  supervision  over  every 
department  and  all  the  work  of  the  school.  The 
pastor’s  official  authority  in  the  Sunday  school 
is  extensive,  and  his  unofficial  power  to  direct  is 
even  greater.  The  wise  pastor,  however,  will 
exercise  his  official  authority  wdth  great  care 
and  moderation,  and  will  exercise  his  directing 
influence  tactfully.  The  pastor  who  assumes 
to  make  himself  “boss”  of  the  Sunday  school, 
or  attempts  arbitrarily  to  “run”  its  affairs,  will 
destroy  his  influence.  Nevertheless,  the  pastor 
should  recognize  that  he  is  the  official  head  of 
the  Sunday  school,  and  without  arrogance  should 
have  others  recognize  the  fact;  and  ne  must  not 
shrink  from  the  responsibilities  which  his  posi¬ 
tion  involves.  ^ 

2.  The  pastor  is  spiritual  head  of  the  Sunday 
school.  As  such  his  first  duty  is  to  present  to 
the  school  an  example  of  such  admirable  Chris¬ 
tian  conduct  and  character  as  will  command 
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the  respect,  and  confidence,  and  affection  of  all. 
In  no  relation  is  the  pastor’s  spiritual  life  put  to 
so  severe  a  test  as  in  the  Sunday  school.  There 
is  something  like  instinctive  perception  of  char¬ 
acter  on  the  part  of  children.  Nowhere  else 
will  the  absence  of  genuine  goodness  be  more 
quickly  detected  or  felt.  Here  the  pastor  must 
be  the  true  shepherd,  whose  kindly,  loving  spirit 
shall  be  felt  by  the  flock,  and  whose  voice  they 
will  know.  If  he  is  a  spiritual  “stranger”  the 
school  will  soon  find  it  out. 

As  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Sunday  school 
the  pastor  must  give  unceasing  and  prayerful 
thought  and  attention  to  the  spiritual  interests 
of  its  members.  He  must  know  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  aim  of  the  Sunday  school  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  those  who  come 
under  its  care  and  instruction.  The  pastor 
must  see  to  it  that  this  aim  is  not  lost  sight  of, 
and  that  all  other  things  are  made  to  contribute 
to  this.  The  pastor  must  be  recognized  in  the 
school  as  standing  for  Jesus  Christ  and  the  aims 
of  his  gospel. 

3.  As  the  name  of  his  office  implies,  the  pastor 
is  the  shepherd-keeper  of  the  Sunday  school. 
And  this  does  not  refer  to  certain  relations  to 
the  school  as  a  whole,  but  to  an  individual  care 
and  interest  that  do  not  belong  merely  to  the 
Sabbath.  The  pastor  is  the  shepherd,  and  the 
“Good  Shepherd”  knows  his  sheep  and  calls’ 
them  by  name.  His  under-shepherds  should  do 
the  same.  It  will  require  effort  and  will  take 
time,  but  the  pastor  should  seek  to  have  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  individual  members  of 
the  school.  This  will  not  be  difficult  so  far  as 
the  adult  members  are  concerned,  but  that  is  of 
less  importance  than  that  he  should  know  the 
children  and  the  young  people.  This  means 
that  he  must  know  them  in  their  homes  as  far  as 
possible.  In  his  first  visits  let  him  take  the 
name  of  every  member  of  the  family,  even  to 
the  youngest  child,  with  ages  of  all  children 
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whether  members  of  the  school  or  not.  If  he 
will  keep  a  record  of  this,  especially  if  he  will 
make  a  card  catalogue,  giving  a  card  to  each 
family,  he  can  refresh  his  memory  when  he  is 
about  to  make  a  call,  and  soon  be  able  to  call 
the  young  people  by  name.  This  simple  fact 
will  give  him  an  influence  over  them.  Some 
pastors  pursue  the  plan  of  keeping  a  record  of 
the  birthdays  of  the  children,  and  send  them  a 
short  letter  or  some  token  of  remembrance. 
Such  little  attentions  count  for  a  great  deal  with 
children.  But  whatever  methods  are  employed 
the  members  of  the  school  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  they  have  a  pastor  whose  thought  and 
care  run  through  the  whole  week. 

WHAT  THE  PASTOR  MAY  DO  FOR 
THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

1.  He  may  greatly  help  in  many  cases  in  se¬ 
curing  for  it  a  proper  organization.  We  have 
come  now  to  have  not  a  few  superintendents 
who  understand  how  a  present-day  school  should 
be  organized;  but  there  are  very  many  who  do 
not  know.  The  pastor  should  know.  If  he 
does  not,  he  should  lose  no  time  in  reading  those 
books  by  Sunday  school  experts  that  will  give 
him  the  needed  knowledge.  Even  a  few  of  the 
books  of  which  I  give  a  list  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  booklet,  if  properly  mastered  by  the  pastor, 
would  enable  him  to  give  wise  counsel  in  the 
organization  of  the  school. 

2.  The  pastor  may  greatly  help  the  Sunday 
school  by  maintaining  close  and  sympathetic 
relations  with  the  superintendent.  In  the  first 
place  he  should  exercise  a  tactful  wisdom  where 
necessary  in  the  selection  of  a  superintendent. 
It  is  not  the  pastor’s  prerogative  to  nominate 
the  superintendent,  nor  to  veto  his  nomination 
or  election  when  made;  and  he  should  not  be 
officious  or  meddlesome  in  the  matter.  But 
the  superintendent  of  his  Sunday  school  is  of 
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great  importance  to  the  pastor,  and  he  should 
not  be  indifferent  as  to  his  selection.  An  in¬ 
competent,  or  negligent,  or  unspiritual  superin¬ 
tendent  may  largely  defeat  the  pastor’s  aims  in 
the  school.  The  best  man  in  the  church,  if 
possible,  should  be  obtained  for  this  office,  and 
then  some  others  should  be  put  in  process  of 
training  against  the  time  when  a  change  may  be 
necessary.  But  having  the  best  available  super¬ 
intendent,  or  even  if  not  the  best,  the  pastor 
should  keep  in  close  relations  with  him.  The 
liberty  of  the  superintendent  should  not  be 
encroached  upon  by  the  pastor,  but  there  should 
be  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  two. 
The  pastor  may  help  the  superintendent  in 
many  ways,  and  if  the  superintendent  is  wise 
and  has  the  right  spirit  he  will  be  glad  to  counsel 
and  cooperate  with  the  pastor.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  pastor  and  superintendent  occa¬ 
sionally  to  spend  an  evening  together,  that  in 
the  closest  and  most  confidential  way  they  may 
consider  the  interests  of  the  school. 

The  pastor  should  attach  more  importance 
than  is  ordinarily  done  to  the  Sunday  School 
Committee.  The  nominations  for  this  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  made  with  the  utmost  care. 
They  should  be  persons  who  will  give  time  to 
the  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  Sunday 
school.  Some  of  the  Quarterly  Conference 
committees  are  rarely  ever  called  upon  to  render 
any  service.  The  pastor  should  see  to  it  that 
his  Sunday  School  Committee  do  not  regard 
their  appointment  as  merely  nominal. 

3.  The  pastor  may  help  the  Sunday  school 
by  speaking  and  praying  for  it  in  his  pulpit. 
He  should  not  fail  to  preach  upon  some  phase 
of  its  work  at  least  once  a  year.  He  should  re¬ 
member  it  frequently  in  his  public  as  well  as  his 
private  prayers.  And  he  should  announce  its 
sessions  and  urge  the  members  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion  to  attend.  If  the  pastor  will  explain  the 
advantage  to  adults  of  attendance  upon  the 
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Sunday  school,  and  will  make  the  best  possible 
provision  for  adult  classes,  many  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  come.  In  any  case  the  congregation 
should  be  made  to  feel  the  importance  of  the 
Sunday  school.  The  pastor  can  prevent  them 
from  forgetting  it. 

4.  The  pastor  can  do  much  in  finding  good 
teachers.  His  acquaintance  with  the  entire 
congregation  and  his  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
which  a  teacher  should  have  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  be  particularly  useful  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  In  his  pastoral  work  he  will  occasionally 
find  some  one  who,  he  will  feel  sure,  could  do 
good  work  as  a  teacher,  and  among  those  who 
come  into  the  membership  of  the  church  by  cer¬ 
tificate  there  will  occasionally  be  some  who  have 
been  useful  teachers  in  the  church  from  wrhich 
they  come.  The  names  of  all  such  should  be 
noted  and  reported  to  the  superintendent. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
the  teachers,  and  no  one  of  whose  fitness  there 
is  not  sufficient  knowledge  should  be  invited  to 
teach.  But  a  constant  lookout  should  be  main¬ 
tained  for  available  people  for  this  service.  The 
danger  lies  in  being  compelled  to  make  an  im¬ 
promptu  selection  of  a  teacher,  taking  the  first 
one  at  hand.  The  pastor  may  do  much  to 
prevent  this  by  keeping  a  list  of  those  who 
appear  to  have  the  needed  qualifications. 

5.  The  pastor  may  help  by  being  present 
and  active  in  the  Sunday  school.  It  may  not 
be  practicable  for  him  always  to  be  present 
through  the  entire  session  of  the  school,  but 
unless  unavoidably  prevented  he  should  be 
present  a  portion  of  the  time.  And  he  should 
not  be  there  merely  as  a  spectator,  but  to  do 
something  to  help  in  the  wTork  of  the  school. 
Ordinarily  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  pastor 
should  be  a  regular  teacher,  though  sometimes 
there  is  an  important  class  which  can  only  be 
cared  for  by  him.  Only  temporarily  and  by 
necessity  should  he  act  as  superintendent. 
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Though  present  but  a  few  minutes  he  should 
make  his  presence  an  inspiration.  Visiting 
from  class  to  class  by  the  pastor  is  not  wise,  for 
it  seriously  disturbs  the  work  of  the  classes. 
But  the  mere  passing  of  a  class  or  looking  into 
a  room  by  a  pastor  with  a  friendly  greeting  will 
have  good  effect.  His  presence  occasionally 
with  the  Primary,  the  Beginners’,  the  Junior, 
and  the  Intermediate  Department,  where  they 
meet  in  separate  rooms,  with  a  few  warm-hearted 
words  either  before  or  after  the  study  of  the  les¬ 
son,  will  be  appreciated.  And  in  the  main 
school  he  should  be  prepared  to  give  a  short 
talk,  where  it  falls  in  with  the  plans  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  on  some  practical  thoughts  of  the 
lesson.  These  talks  should  be  pointed,  brief, 
earnest,  and  directed  to  some  definite  aim. 

6.  The  pastor  may  help  by  maintaining,  if 
possible,  a  Teachers’  Meeting  for  the  study  of 
the  lesson.  It  must  be  frankly  recognized  that 
this  is  not  possible  in  some  cases,  but  perhaps 
in  the  majority  of  churches  it  is.  But  in  most 
cases  if  it  is  done  it  will  be  because  the  pastor 
calls  for  it  and  urges  it.  It  is  not  always  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  pastor  shall  conduct  the  meeting, 
but  ordinarily  it  will  devolve  upon  him.  If 
such  a  meeting  can  be  held  and  be  wisely  di¬ 
rected  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching,  and  will  develop  a  unity  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  hardly  possible  otherwise.  In  some  cases 
the  pastor  can  profitably  conduct  a  Teachers’ 
Training  Class.  He  must  carefully  prepare 
himself  for  this,  however,  in  advance.  If  he 
does  not  himself  understand  the  art  of  teaching 
he  will  not  be  able  to  teach  others.  My  counsel 
to  pastors  who  have  not  given  attention  to  this 
matter  is  that  they  procure  some  of  the  best  of 
the  books  on  the  subject  given  in  the  list  at  the 
close  of  this  booklet  and  master  them.  Then 
they  will  be  prepared  to  train  teachers. 

7.  The  pastor  can  help  the  Sunday  school  by 
taking  measures  for  securing  the  money  neces- 
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sary  to  purchase  the  whole  list  of  books  which  I 
give  to  be  used  as  a  Teachers’  Library;  if  not 
all  of  them,  then  as  many  as  possible.  It  is  not 
possible  or  necessary  for  the  individual  teacher 
to  have  all  of  these  books,  but  a  Sunday  school 
should  procure  them  in  order  that  the  teachers 
and  officers  may  have  access  to  them.  Having 
such  a  library  at  hand,  the  pastor  could  direct 
the  teachers  in  their  reading  along  certain  lines. 
This  library  will  be  particularly  valuable  for 
reference  in  the  use  of  a  series  of  “ Round  Table” 
programmes  which  will  soon  be  issued  by  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  local  Sunday  school.  These  programmes 
will  be  progressive,  and  will  cover  when  com- 

Eleted  the  wffiole  field  of  Sunday  school  work. 

I  a  pastor  could  secure  for  his  school  the  library 
referred  to,  and  then  could  have  a  monthly 
“Round  Table”  meeting  writh  his  teachers  and 
officers,  directing  them  to  the  books  in  their 
preparation  on  the  topics  of  the  programme,  its 
educational  and  inspirational  value  would  be 
very  great.  I  would  urge  pastors  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  wffiich  the  library  and 
the  “Round  Table”  will  afford  for  the  better 
training  of  their  teachers. 

8.  The  pastor  may  help  the  Sunday  school  by 
giving  close  attention  to  the  literature  with  which 
it  is  supplied.  The  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  now  requires  the  presiding 
elder  at  each  Quarterly  Conference  to  ask,  “Are 
the  Sunday  schools  supplied  with  literature 
authorized  by  our  church  P  ”  The  pastor  should 
use  all  reasonable  effort  to  be  able  to  answTer 
that  question  in  the  affirmative.  This  is  not 
denominational  bigotry,  but  practical  sense. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  does  not  seek 
to  furnish  literature  for  other  churches,  nor  do 
they  wdsh  to  supply  us.  The  best  class  of  teachers 
study  the  helps  of  other  churches  and  profit  by 
whatever  excellences  they  may  have.  I3ut  it  is 
simply  good  reason  that  a  church  should  furnish 
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the  literature  for  the  education  of  its  own  chil¬ 
dren.  No  outside  publisher,  responsible  to  no 
one  but  himself,  has  the  right  to  invade  the 
Sunday  schools  of  a  church  that  is  responsible 
in  the  highest  degree  for  the  instruction  of  its 
youth,  and  seek  to  usurp  the  place  of  rightful 
teachership  with  unauthorized  publications. 
And  pastors  should  feel  grave  responsibility  in 
this  matter;  and  in  most  cases,  if  tne  pastor  will 
make  a  plain  statement  of  the  principle  involved, 
and  express  his  wish  kindly  but  positively,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  and  the  Sunday  School  Board  will 
respect  his  wishes.  It  may  happen  that  in  some 
feature  a  publication  other  than  our  own  may 
be  superior  to  ours,  for  it  is  not  assumed  that  we 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  anything.  But  a  single 
point  of  excellence  does  not  warrant  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  another  publication.  It  may  be  inferior 
in  some  other  point;  and  even  if  not,  it  is  better 
to  wait,  for  if  the  point  in  question  is  really  one 
of  superiority  it  will  be  adopted  by  us.  We  are 
seeking  the  best  talent  for  all  of  our  publica¬ 
tions,  and  our  publishers  are  sparing  no  expense 
in  the  effort  to  make  our  Sunday  school  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  highest  excellence. 

9.  The  pastor  may  help  the  Sunday  school  by 
seeing  that  it  is  fully  represented  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Official  Board  and  the  Quarterly  Con¬ 
ference.  First  of  all  he  may  do  this  in  his  own 
reports.  These  should  not  be  merely  per¬ 
functory  statements  that  the  Sunday  scnool  is 
in  good  condition,  or  that  its  attendance  is  so 
many.  The  pastor  should  make  a  study  of 
the  needs  of  his  Sunday  school  and  present  them 
from  time  to  time  to  the  officiary  of  his  church, 
impressing  them  with  the  fact  that  the  Sunday 
school  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  important 
department  of  the  church.  The  church  should 
be  brought  to  recognize  that  the  Sunday  school 
ought  to  be  supported  by  the  church  as  a  whole 
and  not  simply  by  its  own  collections,  and  the 
pastor  and  the  superintendent  should  not  hesi- 
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tate  to  ask  for  appropriations  to  supply  any 
need  of  the  Sunday  school,  or  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  a  public  collection  or  subscription  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school.  It  would  be  a  per¬ 
fectly  proper  thing  to  ask  for  such  an  appropria¬ 
tion  or  collection,  for  instance,  to  purchase  the 
Teachers’  Library  referred  to  above.  The 
church  can  make  no  more  profitable  investment 
than  in  its  Sunday  school. 

Then  the  pastor  should  see  that  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  the  Sunday  School  Committee  shall 
make  their  proper  reports.  These  also  should 
be  studied  representations  of  the  work  and  the 
needs  of  the  school.  All  the  time  necessary  at 
the  official  meetings  should  be  taken  for  the 
discussion  of  a  department  that  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  religious  training  and 
instruction  of  the  children  of  the  church  and 
the  direction  of  the  church  in  the  study  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Questions  of  finance  are  often 
of  pressing  importance,  but  no  question  is  so 
vital  as  this  wnich  touches  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  church  at  its  sources. 

WHAT  THE  PASTOR  CAN  DO  THROUGH 
THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

1.  The  pastor  can  render  more  efficient  his 
pastoral  work  through  help  derived  from  the 
Sunday  school.  The  pastor  should  keep  in 
close  communication  with  the  teachers  of  the 
school.  He  should  urge  upon  the  teachers  that 
they  cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  members  of  their  classes,  knowing  about 
them  in  their  home  life,  school,  society,  busi¬ 
ness.  Then  the  pastor  should  go  and  sit  dowru 
with  the  teacher  and  go  over  the  list  of  his  or 
her  class  name  by  name,  and  consider  together 
what  can  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  each  one. 
Much  information  will  come  to  the  pastor  in 
this  way  concerning  other  members  of  the 
families  from  which  the  scholars  come,  and  he 
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will  make  his  pastoral  calls  with  an  under¬ 
standing  and  a  definite  purpose  that  otherwise 
would  be  impossible.  The  pastor,  if  he  culti¬ 
vates  the  acquaintance  of  his  teachers  and  takes 
a  sympathetic  interest  in  their  work,  may  make 
them  nis  assistant  pastors,  enlisting  them  to 
render  most  valuable  service  in  the  pastoral 
field.  They  will  often  be  the  first,  through  the 
children  who  come  into  their  classes,  to  learn  of 
new  families;  and  they  will  also  have  knowledge 
of  sickness,  or  troubles  in  homes  or  in  individual 
lives,  of  which  the  pastor  should  know;  and  in 
turn  they  can  make  many  useful  calls  at  the 
pastor’s  request.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  class 
leader,  in  his  old-time  character,  has  largely 
disappeared  from  our  church.  The  Sunday 
school  teacher  is  now,  more  than  anyone  else, 
the  class  leader  of  the  church;  and  by  a  wise 
direction  and  employment  on  the  part  of  the 
pastor  the  teacher  may  be  even  more  useful  in 
pastoral  care  than  the  original  class  leader. 

2.  The  Sunday  school  affords  the  pastor  a 
great  evangelistic  opportunity.  He  should 
study  its  possibilities  with  the  utmost  care  and 
earnestness.  Out  of  the  Sunday  school  come 
year  by  year  the  largest  accessions  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  church.  This  is  the  natural 
thing.  These  accessions  will  represent  the  best 
timber  of  the  future  church.  A  pastor  should 
rejoice  more  over  preserving  a  boy  from  falling 
into  sin  and  from  going  out  of  the  church  than 
over  the  conversion  of  a  man  the  most  of  whose 
years  are  gone  and  whose  character  can  never 
be  restored  to  symmetry.  The  pastor  should 
never  be  guilty  of  the  folly  in  the  report  of  his 
revivals  of  boasting  of  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  his  converts  are  adults.  Better  the  rejoicing 
that  most  of  them  are  children. 

The  pastor  should  be  preeminently  the  evan¬ 
gelist  of  the  Sunday  school.  He  should  permit 
no  outside  evangelist  to  come  into  his  Sunday 
school  without  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
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methods  he  proposes  to  employ.  The  Sunday 
school  is  the  greenest  of  all  pastures  for  the 
peripatetic  and  irresponsible  evangelist  who  is 
eager  to  be  able  to  report  numbers.  It  requires 
only  a  little  artifice  to  induce  children  to  hold 
up  their  hands,  or  stand  up,  or  come  forward, 
or  give  their  names,  so  they  may  be  counted. 
The  pastor  who  is  willing  to  have  mere  charla¬ 
tan  trickery  practiced  on  the  children  of  his 
church  in  order  that  he  may  report  a  revival  is 
himself  a  charlatan.  On  the  contrary,  he 
should  stand  guard  vigilantly  at  the  door  of 
the  Sunday  school  as  a  good  shepherd  for  the 
protection  of  the  children  and  youth  under  his 
care. 

The  pastor  should  supervise  the  use  of  “De¬ 
cision  Day.”  The  observance  of  such  a  day, 
if  wisely  done,  may  be  fruitful  of  great  good; 
if  unwisely,  it  may  be  harmful.  Its  unwise 
observance  is  when  it  is  made  a  set  day  for 
appealing  to  the  children  of  the  school  to  decide 
for  Christ  without  proper  preparation  for  the 
day  having  been  made.  Through  the  personal 
work  of  the  teachers,  not  only  with  their  classes 
collectively,  but  personally  and  privately  with 
all  individual  members  who  have  not  come  to  a 
proper  experience  or  dedication  of  themselves 
to  tne  service  of  Christ;  through  wise  and  kindly 
counsels  and  instructions  from  pastor  and  super¬ 
intendent,  explaining  to  the  young  people  what 
it  means  to  become  a  Christian;  by  distribution 
of  well-chosen  tracts,  or  better,  perhaps,  by 
sending  such  tracts  through  the  mails  to  the 
members  of  the  school  whom  it  is  sought  to 
bring  to  a  decision,  the  tracts  being  accompanied 
by  a  personal  note  of  tender  advice  and  appeal 
(written  or  printed)  from  the  pastor,  or  teaclier, 
or  both;  concluding  with  a  meeting,  during  the 
week  preceding  the  Sabbath  fixed  upon  as 
“Decision  Day,”  of  all  the  officers  and  teachers 
for  prayer  and  conference,  at  which  all  additional 
personal  work  needed  may  be  provided  for — 
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through  these  or  what  other  things  a  wise  pastor 
may  think  desirable,  the  “  Day  of  Decision  ” 
may  be  reached  in  a  way  that  will  make  it  effect¬ 
ive  in  legitimate  results.  The  pastor,  unless  he 
has  some  one  to  take  his  place  in  whose  ability 
and  wisdom  he  can  entirely  trust,  should  have 
charge  and  make  the  appeal  to  the  school  on 
“Decision  Day.”  That  appeal  should  be 
tender,  affectionate,  instructive,  and  directive, 
and  never  an  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the 
young  people,  but  rather  to  their  reason,  their 
conscience,  and  their  best  ideals  and  aspirations. 

And  on  these  occasions  the  effort  should  be 
to  make  it  easy  and  not  hard  for  the  children 
and  young  people  to  openly  enter  upon  the 
Christian  life  and  come  into  the  full  member¬ 
ship  of  the  church.  Not  that  the  conditions 
of  the  gospel  are  to  be  toned  down;  but  we 
must  recognize  that  the  conditions  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  are  not  hard  and  stern  rules  which 
apply  alike  to  tender-hearted  children  and  to 
grown-up  men  and  women  hardened  in  sin. 
It  should  not  be  hard  for  the  young  people,  such 
as  we  have  for  the  most  part,  to  make  such  a 
decision  as  is  needed.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  many  of  them  are  in  reality  already  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  that  they  have  never  been  anything 
else.  Our  children  are  God’s  children  to  begin 
with,  and  we  should  not  concede  for  a  moment, 
unless  they  have  openly  and  clearly  gone  away 
from  the  “Father’s  house,”  that  they  are  not 
his  children.  I  believe  great  harm  is  done  by 
dealing  with  children  as  if  they  were  the  enemies 
of  God,  and  giving  them  the  impression  that 
they  are  such.  If  we  keep  telling  them  that 
they  will  come  to  believe  it  after  a  while,  and 
become  such  in  fact.  They  are  not  God’s 
enemies,  and  we  have  no  right  to  regard  them 
as  such,  or  call  upon  them  to  do  anything  that 
is  by  remotest  implication  a  confession  that  they 
are.  We  may  not  reasonably  expect  from  such 
children,  therefore,  certain  things  that  we  may 
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expect  from  older  persons  who  have  become 
alienated  from  God.  They  are  not  likely  to 
have  a  keen  and  painful  conviction  of  sin;  they 
are  not  likely  to  pass  through  the  throes  of  peni¬ 
tence.  In  many  cases  the  only  “decision” 
which  they  can  properly  be  asked  to  make  is  to 
openly  acknowledge  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and 
pledge  themselves  to  his  continued  service;  to 
let  it  be  known  that  they  love  God  and  desire 
to  belong  to  his  visible  church.  Of  course, 
there  are  different  moral  conditions  represented 
among  the  youth  of  a  Sunday  school,  and  what 
I  have  just  said  will  not  apply  to  some,  for  it  is 
possible  in  early  years  to  be  deeply  fallen  into 
sin.  Such  cases  must  be  dealt  with  inde¬ 
pendently.  But  we  should  cease  by  the  course 
we  pursue  to  practically  confess  that  our  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  connection  with  “Decision  Day”  it  may 
be  useful  to  provide  a  “decision  card,”  to  be 
sent  out  in  advance,  or  to  be  presented  on  the 
day  by  the  teacher.  I  have  prepared  such  a 
card,  and  they  may  be  obtained  from  the  Book 
Concern. 

But  Sunday  school  evangelism  should  not  be 
confined  to  “Decision  Day,”  and  “decision” 
should  certainly  be  expected  and  encouraged  at 
all  times.  Through  the  Sunday  school  the 
pastor  may  sometimes  arrange  for  what  is  called 
the  “Children’s  Revival,”  a  service  that  some 
pastors  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  with 
excellent  results.  This  is  a  special  series  of 
meetings  held  exclusively  for  children,  only 
such  adults  being  present  as  the  pastor  invites 
to  assist  him.  All  the  details  of  such  a  meeting 
would,  of  course,  be  arranged  with  reference  to 
the  children.  The  Sunday  school  supplies  the 
material  for  such  revival  meetings,  and  wisely 
conducted  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  bring  grati¬ 
fying  results.  And  experience  has  been  that 
tney  frequently  lead  to  a  revival  among  the  older 
people. 
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3.  Religious  Training  for  Children.  It 
follows  naturally  to  say  in  the  next  place  that 
the  Sunday  school  furnishes  the  pastor  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  organized  religious  instruction 
and  training  of  children.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
work  done  in  the  classes  of  the  Sunday  school, 
but  to  special  classes,  meeting  at  a  time  other 
than  that  of  the  Sunday  school,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  pastor  himself  for  the  systematic  teaching 
of  the  children  such  things  as  they  ought  to  know 
in  order  that  they  may  become  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tians  and  members  of  the  church.  The  pastor 
should  do  this  himself  unless  he  has  some  one  of 
unusual  ability  to  whom  he  can  commit  it.  Even 
then  he  should  be  present  at  the  meetings  and 
lend  assistance,  and  assure  himself  that  the  prop¬ 
er  training  and  instruction  are  being  given.  The 
name  under  which  this  is  done  is  not  material. 
It  may  be  called  “The  Pastor’s  Class  for  Young 
People,”  or  “The  Children’s  Hour,”  it  may  be 
in  connection  with  the  Junior  League,  or  it  may 
take  the  form  of  a  more  elaborate  organization 
adopted  by  two  of  our  pastors  in  Portland, 
Maine,  which  they  call  the  “Junior  Church.” 
An  account  of  this  is  given  in  the  Sunday  School 
Journal  of  May,  1905.  The  instruction  given, 
whatever  the  name  or  the  form  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  should  not  be  overloaded  with  details,  but 
should  deal  with  the  essentials  of  the  religious 
and  moral  life,  and  with  the  main  facts  of 
church  history  and  policy.  I  would  lay  great 
emphasis  upon  ethical  instruction,  a  point  at 
which  all  the  books,  of  which  I  know,  prepared 
for  such  classes  are  fatally  defective.  Our 
young  people  need  to  be  shown  that  religion 
has  vital  connection  writh  conduct,  and  they 
should  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  right  liv¬ 
ing.  We  greatly  need  a  book  on  Ethics  for 
Young  People  which  would  serve  as  a  guide  for 
such  instruction.  The  writing  of  such  a  book 
with  a  clearness  and  simplicity  adapted  to  boys 
and  girls  and  in  a  style  that  would  make  it  attract- 
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ive  to  them,  and  with  a  wisdom  that  knows 
what  to  include  and  what  to  exclude,  would  be  a 
difficult  task.  But  some  one  can  do  it,  and  I 
am  looking  for  him,  and  when  he  is  found  the 
book  will  be  written  and  made  available  for  use 
in  the  training  classes  of  the  church. 

But  the  thing  I  am  now  anxious  to  impress 
upon  pastors  is  their  opportunity  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  class  of  work.  No  pastor  must 
think  of  this  work  of  instructing  the  children  as 
a  thing  of  minor  importance,  to  be  neglected 
altogether  or  to  be  deputized  to  almost  anyone 
who  can  be  induced  to  take  it  up.  Nor  must 
he  indulge  the  idea  that  he  is  too  busy  with  other 
things  to  attend  to  this.  This  is  his  work,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  important  in  his  commis¬ 
sion  than  the  Master’s  command,  “Feed  my 
lambs.”  He  must  not  permit  himself  to  become 
so  busy  with  other  things  as  to  disregard  that 
command. 

4.  Certain  Great  Causes.  The  pastor  has 
the  opportunity  through  the  Sunday  school  to 
strengthen  and  forward  certain  great  interests 
of  the  church.  There  are  now,  by  action  of  the 
General  Conference,  four  great  causes  which 
are  directly  associated  with  the  Sunday  school, 
namely,  Missions,  Education,  Temperance,  and 
the  Sunday  School  Union. 

(1)  The  duty  of  world-wide  missionary  work, 
and  the  most  interesting  facts  in  connection  with 
missions,  should  be  kept  before  all  of  our  Sun¬ 
day  schools.  Children  cannot  too  early  have 
their  minds  directed  to  the  fact  that  Christ’s 
gospel  was  intended  by  him  for  the  whole  world, 
and  that  all  who  profess  to  love  him  should 
cheerfully  help  to  send  the  “good  news”  to  all 
nations.  The  pastor  should  labor  unceasingly 
to  banish  any  indifference  to  this  cause  which 
he  may  find  among  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
his  Sunday  school,  and  see  to  it  that  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  is  organized  and  actively  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  school. 
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(2)  The  work  of  the  Board  of  Education  is 

♦  also  very  appropriately  connected  with  our 

Sunday  schools.  It  is  devoted  to  fostering 
Christian  education  and  particularly  to  assist¬ 
ing  worthy  but  poor  young  men  and  women  in 
obtaining  an  education.  Thousands  have  been 
so  helped,  and  many  of  the  most  useful  servants 
of  the  church  at  the  present  time  could  not  have 
obtained  their  training  without  the  assistance 
of  this  society.  “Children’s  Day”  is  devoted 
to  its  interests,  and  pastors  should  seek  to 
secure  in  its  observance  the  educative  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  interests  for  which  the  Board  of 
Education  stands.  Too  frequently  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  that  day  ignores  entirely  its  purpose. 

(3)  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  upon 
record  by  repeated  and  strong  expressions  by 
its  highest  governing  body  as  the  inveterate  and 
uncompromising  foe  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  as 
the  advocate  of  total  abstinence.  To  make  the 
work  of  the  church  in  this  field  more  effective 
the  General  Conference  of  1904  provided  for  the 
organization  of  “The  Temperance  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,”  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  general  committee,  and  with  auxiliary 
organizations  in  Annual  and  District  Confer¬ 
ences  and  in  the  local  churches.  Each  Sunday 
school  is  required  to  be  organized  into  a  tem¬ 
perance  society,  and  the  name  of  this  Sunday 
school  branch  is  “The  White  Shield  League.” 
A  constitution  for  it  has  been  formulated,  a 
badge  and  a  pledge  card  adopted,  and  the  sup¬ 
plies  necessary  for  organization  cost  but  an 
insignificant  sum.  Special  provision  will  be 
made  in  the  Sunday  School  Journal  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  quarterly  temperance  lessons  for 

t  instructive  and  stimulating  programmes  present¬ 
ing  various  phases  of  the  temperance  cause. 
The  Tract  Society  will  also  issue  a  fresh  line  of 
temperance  tracts  particularly  adapted  for  dis¬ 
tribution  through  the  Sunday  school. 

Through  this  W  hite  Shield  League  a  process 
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of  most  effective  temperance  education  may  be 
carried  on.  I  believe  heartily  in  the  principle 
of  legal  prohibition,  but  prohibitory  laws  can 
only  be  secured,  and  when  secured  only  made 
effective,  by  an  educated  public  conscience  on 
the  drink  habit  and  the  rum  traffic.  Nowhere 
can  that  education  be  better  carried  on  than  in 
the  Sunday  schools.  I  would  urge  upon  pastors 
an  active  and  earnest  interest  in  the  White 
Shield  League. 

(4)  But  the  chief  general  interest  which  the 
Sunday  schools  of  our  church  should  support 
and  foster  is  the  work  of  the  Sunday  Scnool 
Union.  This  society  is  devoted  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Sunday  school  work  and  influence  not 
only  in  our  own  country  but  in  all  the  mission 
fields  in  which  our  church  is  operating.  It  is 
carrying  on  pioneer  work  in  organizing  schools 
in  the  newer  portions  of  the  country  and  among 
both  the  white  and  colored  people  in  the  more 
neglected  portions  of  the  South.  It  extends 
help  in  literature  to  weak  schools,  and  through 
its  nelp  schools  are  every  year  being  developed 
to  independence,  and  in  return  are  contributing 
to  help  other  schools.  But  the  opportunities 
and  the  demands  far  exceed  the  income  of  the 
Union.  And  there  is  a  strong  call  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  our  force  of  Field  Workers.  At 
present  (1905)  we  are  employing  only  six  such 
workers,  two  among  the  colored  Conferences 
of  the  South,  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  three 
at  large  for  the  balance  of  the  country.  These 
Field  Workers  are  rendering  exceedingly  fruit¬ 
ful  service.  The  value  of  this  kind  of  work 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union  and  by  other  denominations.  Our 
church  is  far  behind  several  other  churches  in 
this  line  of  effort.  I  am  sure  the  majority  of  our 
pastors  will  be  surprised  to  know  the  facts  about 
this. 

It  is  frequently  asked,  “What  necessity  is 
there  for  the  employment  of  Field  Workers  by 
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our  Sunday  School  Union?”  The  answer  is, 
the  other  leading  churches  have  employed  them, 
and  are  still  employing  them,  in  much  larger 
numbers  than  we  have  ever  done,  and  the  results 
have  abundantly  justified  the  policy.  Take  the 
following  facts  for  the  vear  1904 : 

(a)  Tl  he  Baptiste.  Total  number  of  com¬ 
municants,  4,506,747.  Total  enrollment  in 
Sunday  schools,  1,934,661.  They  employ  47 
Sunday  school  missionaries;  have  organized  304 
new  schools;  have  expended  nearly  $90,000; 
held  887  institutes.  In  addition  to  these  mis¬ 
sionaries,  corresponding  to  our  Field  Workers, 
they  employed  102  colporteurs,  using  45  gos¬ 
pel  wagons,  costing  about  $1,000  a  year  with 
the  worker.  Besides  these  they  employed  six 
“chapel  cars,”  hauled  free  by  the  railroads. 
These  cars  are  worth  $6,000  each.  During 
1904  these  cars  organized  nine  new  schools; 
from  the  first,  225  schools,  122  churches,  and 
report  12,200  conversions. 

(5)  The  Presbyterians.  Total  communicants, 
1,094,908.  Total  enrollment  in  Sunday  schools, 
1,084,327.  Employ  143  Sunday  school  mis¬ 
sionaries;  organized  during  the  year  797  schools, 
reorganized  355 — total,  1,152,  with  40,283  mem¬ 
bers;  held  189  institutes;  had  2,390  conversions. 
Of  these  missionaries  38  were  supported  by 
individuals  or  by  single  churches  or  Sunday 
schools.  Out  of  the  schools  organized  during 
the  year  106  churches  were  organized.  Both 
the  Children’s  Day  collection  and  the  Rally  Day 
are  given  to  the  Sunday  school  work.  Total 
amount  expended  during  1904,  $161,479. 

Amount  asked  for  work  during  1905,  $200,000. 

(c)  The  Congregationalists.  Total  communi¬ 
cants,  660,400.  Total  enrollment  in  Sunday 
schools,  671,292.  Employ  43  Field  Workers  on 
full  time,  and  five  on  part  time;  organized  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  477  new  Sunday  schools,  and  reor¬ 
ganized  369 — total,  846.  From  1882  to  1903 
organized  9,500  schools  and  1,000  churches.  In 
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1903,  44  Sunday  schools  became  churches.  Dur¬ 
ing  past  year  the  workers  visited  1,890  schools 
and  held  392  institutes.  Received  during  1904 
from  all  sources  for  this  work,  $73,635. 

(i d )  The  American  Sunday  School  Union. 
Employed  on  full  time,  134  workers,  on  part 
time,  125 — total,  259;  organized  1,841  new  Sun¬ 
day  schools,  reorganized  701 — total,  2,542; 
visited  221,568  homes;  partial  report  of  conver¬ 
sions,  9,724;  expended  for  the  year,  $171,909. 

These  figures  are  eloquent  in  support  of  this 
kind  of  work.  But  it  does  not  minister  to  our 
denominational  pride  to  consider  that  we  em¬ 
ploy  but  six  Field  Workers,  and  that  these  were 
employed  on  the  warrant  of  a  special  fund  that 
was  entirely  exhausted  when  the  present  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  entered  upon 
his  office;  and  that  unless  the  collections  from 
churches  shall  be  greatly  increased  the  majority 
of  these  six  workers  must  be  discontinued.  I 
am  laying  the  plain  though  humiliating  facts 
before  our  pastors,  believing  they  will  see  how 
utterly  inadequate  for  the  work  the  Sunday 
School  Union  should  do  is  the  sum  of  about 
$28,000  which  came  into  its  treasury  from  the 
collections;  and  how  utterly  unworthy  of  our 
great  church  is  this  paltry  contribution  to  a 
society  that  is  engaged  in  a  work  that  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  growth  of  the  church.  And  I 
believe  our  pastors  will  no  longer  treat  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  Union  as  of  insignificant  importance, 
as  I  fear  many  have  done,  but  will  present  its 
claims  fairly  and  earnestly  to  the  churches.  If 
this  is  done  I  have  great  confidence  that  our 
people  will  make  generous  response. 

I  wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of 
pastors  to  the  injustice  done  in  many  churches 
of  giving  precedence  in  the  matter  of  collec¬ 
tions  to  other  Sunday  school  organizations  than 
our  own,  such  as  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  and  the  State  Sunday  School  Associations. 
I  am  not  disparaging  the  worthiness  of  these 
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organizations;  but  I  am  insisting  that  we  should 
put  our  own  Sunday  school  work  first.  Let 
our  Sunday  School  Union  be  dealt  by  gener¬ 
ously;  then  give  what  is  right  to  the  other 
organizations.  But  I  have  known  of  churches 
that  gave  as  much  as  $100  to  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  and  a  mere  pittance  to 
our  own  Union.  This  is  unwise  and  unjust. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE 

The  General  Conference  has  provided  for 
two  sources  of  income  for  the  Sunday  School 
Union:  first,  a  collection  from  the  general  con¬ 
gregation  of  every  church;  second,  an  offering 
from  every  Sunday  school.  An  apportionment 
is  made  to  each  church  of  the  amount  to  be 
raised  from  the  congregation.  The  recognized 
basis  of  this  apportionment  for  several  years 
has  been  one  twentieth  of  the  amount  appor¬ 
tioned  for  missions.  Every  pastor  should  put 
that  amount  upon  his  list  of  apportionments 
for  the  benevolent  causes  whether  it  so  appears 
on  the  list  coming  to  him  from  his  presiding 
elder  or  not.  I  have  come  to  know  that  in  some 
Conferences  no  apportionment  has  been  made 
for  the  Sunday  School  Union.  That  always 
results  in  collections  that  are  contemptibly 
small.  Take  the  basis  above  mentioned  as  the 
minimum,  present  the  cause  on  its  merits,  and 
let  the  people  give  more  if  they  will.  But  re¬ 
member  this  collection  from  the  congregation  is 
entirely  aside  from  the  offering  from  the  Sunday 
school,  and  that  it  is  a  misapplication  of  funds 
if  the  Sunday  school  collection  is  used  to  meet 
the  apportionment  to  the  congregation.  Sep¬ 
arate  columns  are  provided  in  the  statistical 
tables  of  the  Conferences  for  the  two  collections, 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  missions. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

OFFERING 

The  offering  from  the  Sunday  school  is  purely 
voluntary  as  to  the  amount,  no  apportionment 
being  made.  But  the  General  Conference  has 
directed  that  the  collection  be  taken  in  every 
school.  If  we  can  awaken  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  importance  of  the  interests  calls  for, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  income  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  should  be  from  the  Sunday  schools. 
I  am  proposing  the  following  plan  for  taking 
this  collection  in  our  Sunday  schools,  which  it 
followed  I  am  satisfied  will  yield  large  results. 
It  has  been  used  in  a  few  schools  of  which  I 
know  in  its  essential  features  in  connection 
with  another  benevolent  interest,  and  it  awak¬ 
ened  great  enthusiasm  and  brought  surprising 
returns.  The  modifications  of  the  plan  as  here 
given  will,  I  feel  confident,  render  it  still  more 
interesting  and  effective.  I  urge  upon  pastors 
that  they  shall  lay  this  plan  before  the  Sunday 
School  Boards  of  their  churches  and  if  possible 
secure  its  adoption.  The  plan  in  outline  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Let  each  class  make  a  special  class  offer¬ 
ing  during  the  Conference  year  for  the  Sunday 
Scnool  Union.  My  suggestion  is  that  a  calendar 
be  made  up,  assigning  each  class  a  date  on  which 
it  shall  make  its  offering.  Let  announcement 
be  made  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  class  or 
classes  to  make  the  offering. 

2.  During  the  week  preceding  the  Sabbath 
on  wThich  tne  offering  is  to  be  made  let  each 
teacher  send  a  card  to  the  members  of  his  class 
calling  their  attention  to  the  collection  and 
urging  them  to  come  prepared  to  give  liberally. 
The  Sunday  School  Union  on  application  will 
send  to  teachers  a  supply  of  beautifully  printed 
private  postal  cards  sufficient  to  mail  to  their 
scholars  notifying  them  of  the  offering  to  be 
made. 
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3.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference  year,  or  at 
such  time  as  all  the  classes  have  made  their 
offerings,  the  Sunday  School  Union  will  present 
to  the  class  having  made  the  largest  offering, 
provided  it  is  not  less  than  one  dollar,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  silk  Sunday  School  Union  Honor  Banner; 
and  this  banner  shall  thereafter  pass  each  year 
to  the  class  making  the  largest  offering  to  the 
Sunday  School  Union;  and  if  the  plan  is  main¬ 
tained  regularly  the  Union  will  replace  the  ban¬ 
ner  with  a  new  one  when  the  old  one  has  become 
soiled  and  faded. 

This  plan  will  give  a  distinctness  and  prom¬ 
inence  to  the  offering  for  the  Sunday  School 
Union  to  which  it  is  entitled  as  the  society 
through  which  the  Sunday  school  is  seeking  to 
extend  its  own  work;  and  it  provides  for  a 
wholesome  kind  of  competition  and  emulation 
that  cannot  fail  to  contribute  to  the  general 
enthusiasm.  There  may  be  a  better  plan  than 
this,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  one  that  has  in  it 
such  promise  of  good.  Let  us  adopt  it  and  give 
it  a  thorough  trial. 

AN  ADVANCED  COURSE  OF  BIBLE 

STUDY 

I  came  to  know  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
my  work  in  the  pastorate  that  there  is  a  strong 
and  growing  demand  among  the  intelligent 
laity  of  the  church  for  some  adequate  guide 
and  help  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible. 
No  satisfactory  provision  for  that  demand  has 
yet  been  made.  Some  of  the  schemes  for  ad¬ 
vanced  Bible  study  have  great  merit  as  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  certain  limited  class.  But  they  pre¬ 
suppose  a  leisure  and  a  student-habit  which 
the  majority  of  people  do  not  have.  When  I 
came  into  my  present  office  I  determined,  if 
possible,  to  do  something  to  meet  this  popular 
demand.  And  wishing  to  secure  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  such  moral  support  and  sanction  as  would 
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insure  its  success  from  the  outset,  I  laid  the 
matter  before  the  representatives  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada;  and  after  correspond¬ 
ence  and  conference  running  through  some  six 
months  complete  agreement  has  been  reached, 
and  this  project  of  an  advanced  course  of  Bible 
study  will  be  carried  forward  by  these  three 
chief  branches  of  Methodism.  The  details  of 
the  course  cannot  now  be  announced,  except 
that  it  will  be  a  course  of  three  years,  including 
nine  text-books  and  two  books  of  reference. 
The  books  will  probably  all  be  specially  written, 
and  the  best  talent  obtainable  will  be  employed 
in  producing  them.  The  course  will  be  put 
upon  the  level  of  average  people,  and  the  books, 
while  written  by  the  best  scholars,  and  of  course 
true  to  the  best  accredited  scholarship,  will  not 
be  written  for  scholars,  but  will  keep  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  average  man  or  woman 
who  has  no  special  training  m  biblical  scholar¬ 
ship,  seeking  to  help  people  to  a  better  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  whole  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
Bible.  And  this  course  will  not  go  into  matters 
of  critical  controversy.  There  could  be  no 
profit  in  organizing  classes  to  debate  about 
things  on  which  specialists  in  the  fields  of 
scholarship  are  not  agreed.  What  is  wanted 
is  such  a  view  of  the  Bible  as  will  bring  out  more 
clearly  and  strongly  its  great  meanings  and 
make  more  evident  the  fact  that  it  is  in  a  pre¬ 
eminent  sense  the  Word  of  God. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  books  of  the  course 
will  be  ready  by  September,  1906.  This  state¬ 
ment  of  the  plan  and  character  of  the  course  is 
made  now  that  our  pastors  may  know  what  is 
proposed,  and  may  be  ready  when  the  time 
comes  to  take  hold  of  it  and  make  it  a  great 
movement  in  the  line  of  religious  education. 
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THE  TEACHERS’  LIBRARY 

The  following  list  of  books  has  been  made 
up  with  much  care,  and  I  believe  it  represents 
nearly  everything  of  value  bearing  upon  the 
work  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher.  Of  course, 
these  books  are  of  unequal  importance,  but 
there  is  not  one  that  is  not  worth  purchasing. 
The  first  nine  are  classified  as  “  Books  of  Prime 
Importance,”  and  our  publishers  will  furnish 
them  at  a  special  price  as  a  set.  This  set  should 
be  in  every  pastor’s  library,  and  he  should  make 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  them.  Of 
course,  they  should  be  in  the  Teachers’  Library 
of  every  school,  and  even  though  a  school  should 
be  unable  to  procure  more  than  these  nine 
books  they  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  officers 
and  teachers.  But  the  majority  of  our  schools 
should  be  able  to  buy  more  than  this  set,  and 
many  could  easily  provide  themselves  with  the 
entire  list.  My  suggestion  is  that  first  of  all 
the  school  shall  decide  in  any  case  to  take  the 
special  set  of  nine  books.  Then  consider 
whether  it  will  not  be  possible  to  purchase 
the  full  list.  If  that  shall  not  seem  possible, 
then  it  should  be  decided  how  much  more 
money  can  be  invested  in  the  library,  and  the 
selection  of  the  additional  books  be  committed 
to  us  at  the  office  of  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  books  would  probably 
enable  us  to  make  the  selections  more  wisely 
with  a  view  to  supplementing  the  set  of  nine 
than  the  majority  of  schools  could  do.  But  let 
the  aim  be  to  obtain  all  the  books ,  and  only  cut 
down  when  it  appears  to  be  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  If  we  can  have  these  books  in  our  Sun¬ 
day  schools,  and  then  have  the  “Round  Table” 
programmes  above  referred  to  (page  10) 
taken  up  and  carefully  carried  through  by  our 
teachers,  we  will  have  the  greatest  “teacher¬ 
training”  movement  that  has  yet  been  inau¬ 
gurated.  Teachers  must  do  much  more  than 
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is  involved  in  the  ordinary  little  books  that  bear 
the  title  “Teacher-Training”  or  “Sunday  School 
Normal  Lessons.”  These  books  are  useful, 
some  of  them  excellent  as  elementary  introduc¬ 
tions;  but  it  is  self-deception  if  a  teacher  sup- 

Eoses,  having  gone  over  one  of  these  books,  that 
e  is  sufficiently  trained  for  teaching.  I  believe 
the  course  of  study  and  discussion  for  which 
our  “Round  Table”  programmes  will  provide, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  Teachers’  Library, 
will  make  possible  a  training  of  the  teachers  of 
a  school  that  will  be  of  inestimable  value.  Here 
is  a  most  important  matter  upon  which  the 
pastor  may  take  hold  and  bring  large  results 
to  pass. 

The  teacher  should  be  encouraged  to  master 
the  best  available  books  on  biblical  literature. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  new  series  of 
Text  Books,  written  by  some  of  the  best  living 
scholars,  is  now  in  preparation,  and  will  soon 
be  published,  we  have  omitted  all  such  books 
from  this  list. 
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BOOKS  OF  PRIME 
IMPORTANCE 


These  books  will  be  supplied  by  Eaton  &  Mains,  New 
York,  and  Jennings  &  Graham,  Cincinnati.  Bindings  in 
cloth  unless  otherwise  specified.  Where  price  is  omitted 
refer  to  number  of  book  in  parentheses.  Order  not  by 
numbers  but  by  title. 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Teaching  and  Teachers.  H. 

Net 

Price 

Post. 

add’l 

Clay  Trumbull. 

$0  91  $0  13 

The  Sunday  School  Red  Book. 

{In  Press) 

Spiritual  Life  in  the  Sunday 
School.  J.  W.  Chapman. 

26 

04 

Grading  the  Sunday  School. 
J.  W.  Axtell. 

38 

05 

The  Modern  Sunday  School 
(Revised  Edition).  J.  H. 
Vincent. 

68 

09 

The  Seven  Laws  of  Teach¬ 
ing.  J.  M.  Gregory. 

45 

05 

A  Study  of  Child  Nature. 
Elizabeth  Harrison. 

1  00 

07 

The  Point  of  Contact  in 
Teaching.  Patterson  Du 
Bois. 

57 

05 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher. 
H.  M.  Hamill. 

38 

06 

(Nos.  74  and  20  are  also  very  important.) 


GENERAL  LIST 

I.  HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION 

10.  Yale  Lectures  on  the  Sunday 

School.  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  SI  50  SO  14 

11.  Sunday  School  Movements  in 

America.  Marianna  C. 

Brown.  94  09 

12.  History  of  the  International 

System.  H.  M.  Ha-mill.  05  01 

The  Sunday  School  Red 
Book.  (2.) 
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II.  GRADING 


Grading  the  Sunday  School. 

J.  W.  Axtell.  (4.) 

The  Sunday  School  Red 
Book.  (2.) 

13.  After  the  Primary  —  What  ? 

A.  H.  McKinney. 

14.  The  Pedagogical  Bible  School. 

S.  B.  Haslett. 

15.  Seven  Graded  Sunday  Schools. 

J.  L.  Hurlbut. 


Net  Post. 
Price  add’l 


$0  75  $0  07 
1  25  15 

88  04 


HI.  PRIMARY  AND  JUNIOR 
DEPARTMENTS 

16.  The  Kindergarten  in  a  Nut¬ 

shell.  Nora  Archibald 

Smith.  $0  38  $0  03 

17.  Practical  Primary  Plans.  Is¬ 

rael  P.  Black.  1  00  10 

After  the  Primary  —  What  ? 

A.  H.  McKinney.  (13.) 

18.  The  Shepherd  Psalm  for  Chil¬ 

dren.  Josephine  L.  Baldwin.  27  05 

IV.  INTERMEDIATE  AND  SENIOR 
DEPARTMENTS 

19.  The  Teacher,  the  Child,  and 

the  Book.  A.  F.  Schauffler.  $0  75  $0  12 
The  Sunday  School  Red  Book. 

(2.) 

20.  The  Boy  Problem.  William 

Byron  Forbush.  75  08 

V.  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT 

21.  Home  Department  Blue  Book. 

Charles  D.  Meigs.  $0  05  $0  01 

22.  The  Home  Department  of 

the  Sunday  Scnool.  T.  B. 

Neely. 

The  Sunday  School  Red 
Book.  (2.) 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 

32. 

33. 


34. 


VI.  METHODS  OF  WORKING 


The  Model  Sunday  School. 

Net 

Price 

Post. 

add’l 

George  M.  Boynton. 

$0  50 

■ee 

o 

o 

o 

The  Sunday  School  Red  Book. 
(2.) 

How  to  Conduct  a  Sunday 
School.  Marion  Lawrance. 

1  25 

13 

Ways  of  Working.  A.  F. 
Schavffler. 

75 

12 

The  Organized  Sunday  School. 
J.  TV.  Axtell. 

50 

05 

Modern  Methods  in  Sunday 
School  Work.  George  Whit¬ 
field  Mead. 

1  50 

14 

VII.  TEACHER-TRAINING 

Primer  on  Teaching.  John 

Adams.  (Paper.)  $0  20  $0  02 

The  Sunday  School  Red  Rook. 

(2.) 

The  Teacher,  the  Child,  and 
the  Book.  A.  F.  Schauffler. 

(19.) 

Outline  Handbook  for  Bible 
Teachers.  (In  Two  Parts.) 

Jesse  L.  Hurlbut  and  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  St.  J ohn.  (In  Press) 


The  Sunday  School  Teacher. 
H.  M.  FlamilL  (9.) 


Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Burton. 

1  00 

13 

Teacher-Training  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  School.  Charles  Roads. 

40 

04 

The  Bible  and  Its  Books.  H. 
M.  Hamill. 

38 

05 

Teacher-Training  with  the 
Master  Teacher.  C.  H. 
Beardslee. 

50 

05 

Hints  on  Bible  Study.  By 
Thirteen  Specialists. 

31 

75 

05 
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VIII.  FOR  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

^  Post  rt 

35.  A  Model  Superintendent.  H.  Price  add’i 

Clay  Trumbull.  $0  94  $0  09 

The  Sunday  School  Red  Book. 

(2.) 

36.  The  Modern  Sunday  School 

Superintendent  and  his 
Work.  J.  R.  Pepper.  (Pap.)  10  01 

Ways  of  Working.  A.  F. 

Schauffler.  (25.) 

37.  The  Superintendent’s  Helper, 

1905.  J.  L.  Hurlbut.  25  03 

The  Organized  Sunday  School. 

J.  W.  Axtell.  (26.) 

IX.  FOR  THE  LIBRARIAN 

38.  The  Librarian  of  the  Sunday  $0  26  $0  05 

School.  Elizabeth  Louisa 
Foote. 

The  Sunday  School  Red  Book. 

(2.) 

X.  BLACKBOARD 

I 

[Very  few  books  can  be  conscientiously  recom¬ 
mended  as  guides  to  blackboard  work.  Most  of 
those  on  the  market  are  much  worse  than  use¬ 
less.] 

39.  The  Blackboard  Class.  Flor¬ 

ence  Darnell.  (Paper.)  $0  25  $0  03 
The  Sunday  School  Red  Book. 

(2.) 

40.  Illustrative  Blackboard 

Sketches.  W.  Bertha  Hintz. 

(Paper.)  30  04 

Ways  of  Working.  A.  F. 

Schauffler.  (25.)  f 

XI.  SPIRITUAL  WORK 

41.  Unconscious  Tuition.  Bishop 

F.  D.  Huntingdon.  (Pap.)  $0  12  $0  02  ^ 
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42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 


46. 

47. 


Individual  Work  for  Individ¬ 
uals.  H.  Clay  Trumbull . 
The  Child  for  Cnrist.  A.  H. 
McKinney. 

The  Child  as  God’s  Child. 

Charles  W.  Rishell. 

The  Child’s  Religious  Life. 

William  George  Koons. 

The  Sunday  School  Red  Book. 

(2.) 

Spiritual  Life  in  the  Sunday 
School.  J.  W.  Chapman. 
(3.)  .  . 

Education  in  Religion  and 
Morals.  G.  A.  Coe. 

The  Spiritual  Life.  George 
Albert  Coe. 


Net  Post. 
Price  add’l 

$0  75  $0  06 
50  06 

57  08 

75  09 


1  35  11 

75  09 


XII.  THE  PASTOR 

48.  Pastoral  Leadership  of  Sun¬ 
day  School  Forces.  A.  F. 

Schauffler.  $0  50  l$0  06 


XIII.  PSYCHOLOGY 

49.  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychol¬ 

ogy.  Prof.  William  James.  $1  50  $0  11 
The  Spiritual  Life.  George 
Albert  Coe.  (47.) 

The  Sunday  School  Red  Book. 

(2.) 

50.  Psychology  in  Education.  R. 

N.  Roark.  1  00  10 

The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teach¬ 
ing.  Patterson  Du  Bois.  (8.) 

51.  The  Story  of  the  Mind.  J. 

M.  Baldwin.  35  05 

A  Study  of  Child  Nature. 

Elizabeth  Harrison.  (7.) 

The  Sunday  School  Red  Book. 

(2.) 
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52.  A  Chart  of  Childhood  and  a  Price  add’i 

Chart  of  Adolescence.  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  St.  John.  (Paper.)  $0  25  $0  02 
The  Child’s  Religious  Life. 

William  George  Koons.  (45.) 

53.  Reckonings  from  Little  Hands. 

Patterson  Du  Bois.  57  03 

54.  Bible  School  Pedagogy.  A. 

H.  McKinney.  40  04 

55.  The  Study  of  the  Child.  A. 

R.  Taylor.  94  09 

56.  Children’s  Ways.  James  Sully.  94  09 


XIV.  PEDAGOGY 

Teacher-Training  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  School.  Charles  Roads. 

(31.) 

Primer  on  Teaching.  John 
Adams.  (28.) 

The  Seven  Laws  of  Teaching. 

J.  M.  Gregory.  (6.) 

The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teach¬ 
ing.  Patterson  Du  Bois.  (8.) 

The  Boy  Problem.  William 
Byron  Forbush.  (20.) 

57.  The  Natural  Way  in  Moral 

Training.  Patterson  Du 
Bois.  $1  25  $0  13 

Bible  School  Pedagogy.  A. 

H.  McKinney.  (54.) 

The  Sunday  School  Red  Book. 

(2.) 

The  Pedagogical  Bible  School. 

S.  B.  Haslett.  (14.) 

Teaching  and  Teachers.  H. 

Clay  Trumbull.  (1.) 

58.  My  Pedagogical  Creed.  J. 

Dewey.  15  02 

59.  The  Meaning  of  Education. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler .  75  10 
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XV.  PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON 
TEACHING 


The  Sunday  School  Red  Book. 

(2.) 

60.  Hints  on  Child  Training.  H. 

C.  Trumbull. 

61.  The  Art  of  Questioning.  Fitch. 

62.  The  Art  of  Questioning. 

Home. 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher. 

H.  M.  Hamill .  (9.) 

The  Teacher,  the  Child,  and 
.  the  Book.  A.  F.  Schauffler. 

(19.) 

63.  The  Essentials  of  Method. 

De  Garmo. 

64.  Jesus  as  a  Teacher.  Hinsdale. 


Net  Post. 
Price  add’l 


$0  94  $0  10 
10  02 

05  01 


65  07 

1  25  13 


XVI.  MISCELLANEOUS 


65.  Teachers’  Meetings.  H.  Clay 

Trumbull. 

The  Sunday  School  Red  Book. 

(2.) 

66.  Principles  and  Ideals  of  the 

Sunday  School.  Burton 
and  Mathews. 

67.  Teacher  and  Child.  Mark. 

68.  Method  of  the  Recitation. 

McMurry. 

69.  Education.  Spencer. 

70.  Methods  of  Mind-Training: 

A  Book  on  Memory  Work. 
Aiken. 

71.  The  Subconscious  Self.  Louis 

Waldstein. 

72.  Sunday  School  Organization 

and  Methods.  Charles  Roads. 

73.  Timothy  Standby.  Joseph 

Clark. 


$0  30  $0  04 


1  00  10 

75  08 

90  09 

94  10 

100  10 

94  10 

35  04 

38  06 
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74.  An  Up-to-Date  Sunday  School,  price  add’i 

E.A.Fox.  (Paper.)  $0  19  $0  03 

75.  Sunday  School  Success.  Amos 

R.  Wells.  94  08 

76.  Moral  Education.  Edward  H. 

Griggs.  2  00  12 

77.  Principles  of  Religious  Edu¬ 

cation.  Nicholas  M.  Butler 

and  others.  94  11 

78.  Art  of  Securing  Attention. 

Fitch.  10  02 

79.  Picture  Work.  Walter  Hervcy. 

(Paper.)  23  03 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


LIST  OF  TOPICS 

The  list  of  topics  given  are  intended  to  be  of 
service  to  the  pastor  first  of  all  as  suggestions 
for  his  own  consideration  and  reading,  and  then 
for  use  in  making  up  programmes  for  Sunday 
school  institutes,  the  selection  of  topics  for  dis¬ 
trict  ministerial  meetings  or  other  gatherings 
where  Sunday  school  interests  may  be  discussed. 

I.  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

1.  The  history  of  the  Sunday  school  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  Sunday  School  Organization,  State  and 
International. 

3.  The  local  Sunday  school  in  its  relation  to 
denominational  and  to  interdenominational 
work — what  it  owes  to  each,  what  each  owes 

to  it. 

4.  The  International  Sunday  School  Lesson 
System. 

5.  The  place  of  the  Sunday  School  in  Metho¬ 
dist  economy. 

6.  The  Sunday  School  Union  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church :  its  history  and  work. 

7.  What  is  the  aim  of  the  Sunday  school  ? 

8.  The  Sunday  school,  the  only  organized 
means  for  the  religious  education  of  the  young 
of  our  land. 

9.  For  what  field  is  each  Sunday  school 
responsible?  Comprehensive  plans  for  reach¬ 
ing  the  whole  field. 

10.  Sunday  school  architecture.  What  is  the 
most  “practical”  Sunday  school  building  ?  What 
features  in  Sunday  school  architecture  are  of 
greatest  value  ? 

11.  How  to  overcome  architectural  difficulties 
in  the  interest  of  grading. 
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12.  The  entire  church  membership  in  the 
Sunday  school. 

13.  The  Sunday  school  session:  its  proper 
length;  a  good  working  programme  properly 
dividing  the  time. 

14.  Important  incidentals  to  the  Sunday 
school  session.  Items  that  should  never  be 
omitted.  Plans  for  the  time  of  worship  in  the 
Sunday  school.  What  announcements  should 
always  be  made  in  the  school? 

15.  Temperance  and  missionary  societies — 
their  relation  to  the  Sunday  school  as  organiza¬ 
tions. 

16.  Grading  of  the  Sunday  school.  Purpose, 
plans,  practical  suggestions. 

17.  Forward  movements  (including,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Topics  Nos.  18-24). 

18.  The  Cradle  Roll. 

19.  The  Beginners’  Department:  reasons  for 
special  lessons;  kindergarten  methods. 

20.  The  Primary  Department. 

21.  The  Junior  Department. 

22.  The  Intermediate  Department. 

23.  The  Senior  Department. 

24.  Advanced  Classes. 

25.  Consecration,  as  expressed  in  study  and 
regularity  of  attendance. 

26.  Manual  Methods: 

(а)  Picture  work 

(б)  Narrative  work 

(c)  Mapmaking 

(d)  Scrapbooks  of  religious  master¬ 
pieces  of  art. 

27.  Organized  classes,  especially  for  the 
higher  grades  of  the  Intermediate  department 
and  all  grades  above. 

28.  Teacher-training.  Training  classes  in 
the  Simday  school  session. 

29.  The  Home  Department.  How  to  organ¬ 
ize  it. 

30.  Special  days  in  the  Sunday  school  (church 
festivals,  etc.)  and  their  bearing  on  the  regular 
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lesson  work.  How  many  should  be  observed 
in  the  school  during  the  year?  Wise  plans  for 
each. 

31.  Sunday  school  entertainments. 

82.  Christmas  problems. 

33.  Quarterly  Keviews — how  to  make  them 
interesting  and  effective. 

34.  Prizes.  Their  disadvantages;  advantages 
of  simple  recognition  of  attendance  and  study. 

35.  Offerings  taken  in  school — when?  for 
what  ?  how  ?  The  teacher’s  responsibility  to 
develop  intelligent  financial  liberality  on  the 
part  of  pupils. 

36.  Decision  Day.  Its  usefulness.  Steps  of 
preparation  necessary  wisely  to  conduct  it.  What 
to  be  done  after  Decision  Day — publicly,  pri¬ 
vately;  by  pastor,  superintendent,  teacher, 
Christian  fellow  pupils.  How  to  avoid  perils. 

37.  Decision  Day  in  the  Primary  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  the  Junior,  Intermediate,  and  Senior 
Departments.  [Separate  consideration  of  these 
will  be  found  helpful] 

38.  Spiritual  power. 

39.  Church  members  who  take  no  interest  in 
the  Sunday  school — how  to  treat  them;  how  to 
interest  the  entire  church. 

40.  How  to  fit  Sunday  school  training  into 
the  activities  of  church  life. 

41.  Plans  for  promoting  attendance  of  schol¬ 
ars  at  the  church  service. 

42.  Human  nature  in  the  Sunday  school — as 
shown  by  pupils,  by  teachers,  and  by  officers. 
[Or  separately  considered.] 

43.  How  the  expenses  of  the  Sunday  school 
should  be  paid.  Sunday  school  finances. 

44.  Lesson  helps  of  all  sorts:  their  use  and 
abuse.  What  helps  should  be  used  by  teachers 

45.  Week-day  helps  in  Sunday  school  work. 

46.  Sunday  school  “story”  papers. 

47.  Sunday  school  music;  the  importance  of 
the  memorization  by  pupils  and  teachers  of  the 
great  hymns  of  the  church;  where  and  how  to 
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find  good  tunes,  and  when  and  how  to  teach 
them.  [Topics  to  be  considered  separately  if 
possible.] 

48.  The  superintendent’s  relation  to  the 
Quarterly  Conference  and  to  the  Connectional 
interests  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

49.  The  superintendent’s  weekly  preparation. 
How  he  may  steadily  improve. 

50.  The  responsibilities  of  the  superintendent. 

51.  Previews  and  reviews  of  the  lesson  from 
the  superintendent’s  desk:  advantages  and  dan¬ 
gers;  what  a  review  should  and  should  not  be. 

52.  Blackboard,  slate,  and  pad:  uses  and 
abuses.  How  far  object  teaching  in  the  class 
is  practicable. 

53.  The  officers  of  the  Sunday  school. 

54.  The  bookkeeping  of  the  Sunday  school 
(secretarial  and  treasurer’s  account).  What 
items  should  be  in  every  Sunday’s  record  ? 

55.  A  good  business  organization  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school. 

56.  The  library — what  it  should  be,  and  how 
the  books  should  be  distributed. 

57.  Plow  to  secure  the  best  teaching  force. 

58.  How  to  run  a  Sunday  school  without  loss 
of  time. 

59.  How  may  young  men  be  gathered  into 
and  kept  in  the  Sunday  school. 

60.  Discipline  in  the  Sunday  school. 

61.  What  examinations  are  desirable  and 
practicable. 

62.  The  wise  use  of  the  printing  press. 

II.  THE  TEACHER 

1.  The  teacher  the  most  important  factor  in 
Sunday  school  work.  Why  ? 

2.  The  biblical  knowledge  necessary  for  a 
teacher. 

3.  Other  mental  equipment  necessary  for  a 
teacher.  Physiology?  Psychology?  Pedagogy? 
Knowledge  of  the  Bible  ? 
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4.  Human  sympathy. 

5.  Self -training  within  the  reach  of  every 
teacher. 

6.  The  teacher  considered  as  a  living  exponent 
of  the  truths  taught. 

7.  The  Teachers’  Meeting — for  mutual  help 
in  the  art  of  teaching  (studies  in  pedagogy). 

8.  The  Teachers’  Meeting — for  the  study  of 
child  nature  and  of  adolescence,  and  for  confi¬ 
dential  conference  concerning  individual  cases. 

9.  The  Teachers’  Meeting — for  prayer  and 
evangelistic  plans. 

10.  The  Teachers’  Meeting — for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  Bible. 

11.  The  Teachers’  Meeting — for  the  study  of 
next  Sunday’s  lesson. 

12.  The  Teachers’  Meeting — for  “business.” 

[How  many  of  these  subjects  can  be  attended 

to  in  one  meeting  ?  Which  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  ?  How  often  ?] 

13.  How  to  encourage  attendance  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  teachers’  meetings.  W7ho  should 
attend  them? 

14.  Cooperation  in  study  and  teaching. 

15.  Cooperation  in  planning  and  working. 

[If  a  business  firm  employed  as  many  people 

in  different  departments  as  there  are  teachers  in 
our  Sunday  school,  and  these  employees  coop¬ 
erated  as  little  wdth  each  other  as  our  teachers 
do,  how  long  would  the  business  thrive?] 

16.  Misuse  of  “helps”  in  the  class. 

17.  W7hat  any  teacher  can  do  for  his  class 
during  the  week. 

18.  Spiritual  work  for  the  children  in  addition 
to  that  done  by  the  Sunday  school. 

19.  Cooperation  with  the  public  school.  WTiy 
the  teacher  should  become  acquainted  with  and 
confer  with  the  public  school  teacher  of  his  pupils. 

20.  The  workers’  notebook. 

21.  Literature  for  Sunday  school  workers; 
the  best  books. 
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III.  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF 

TEACHING 

1.  Pedagogical  principles  universally  ap¬ 
proved. 

2.  Abuse  of  methods. 

3.  “Seven  laws  of  teaching.” 

4.  Mistakes  of  teachers. 

5.  The  art  of  illustration.  How  to  develop 
power  of  illustrating. 

6.  The  art  of  questioning.  How  to  acquire 
skill  in  asking  questions. 

7.  How  to  study  the  lesson. 

8.  How  to  construct  the  lesson. 

9.  The  teaching  of  adolescents. 


IV.  THE  PUPIL 

I.  How  to  become  really  acquainted  with  the 
pupil. 

[Excellent  work  will  not  be  done  in  the  Sunday 
schools  until  all  realize  the  value  of  and  necessity 
for  teachers  of  the  Sunday  school  studying  their 
own  pupils  individually  and  comparing  the  re¬ 
sults  for  mutual  benefit.] 

2.  The  study  of  child  nature. 

3.  The  pupil’s  home. 

4.  The  pupil’s  leisure. 

5.  The  kindergarten  age. 

6.  The  primary  age. 

7.  Junior  pupils. 

8.  Early  adolescence. 

9.  Middle  adolescence. 

10.  Later  adolescence. 

II.  Classification  of  pupils. 

12.  The  bad  boy. 

13.  The  giddy  girl. 

14.  House-to-house  visitation. 

lo.  Decision  Day:  how  to  prepare  the  pupil 
for  it. 

16.  Habit. 

17.  Attention. 
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V.  THE  BOOK 

1.  How  to  master  the  Revised  Version,  and 
reasons  why  it  should  be  mastered. 

2.  What  each  book  of  the  Bible  says  of  itself. 

3.  Study  of  the  Bible  by  books. 

4.  Proper  classification  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible. 

5.  Ways  of  teaching  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

6.  The  study  of  the  Sunday  school  lesson  in 
the  light  of  its  context. 

7.  How  to  arouse  interest  in  the  Bible  as  litera¬ 
ture. 

8.  The  Bible  as  a  history  of  redemption — a 
study  of  the  place  of  each  Bible  book  in  the 
graduated  revelation  of  the  truth  of  God. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

LESSONS 


john  t.  McFarland,  d.d.,  Editor 


For  Teachers,  Pastors,  Adults 

The  Sunday  School  Journal  and  Bible 
Student’s  Magazine 

Unequaled  in  the  variety  of  helpful  material  for 
teachers  and  other  scholars  in  the  study  of  the 
lessons.  A  teacher  who  studies  the  lesson  hy  the 
aid  of  the  Journal  will  he  well  qualified  to  inter¬ 
est  and  instruct  the  children.  Price,  single  copy, 
60  cents  a  year.  In  clubs  of  six  copies  and  upward 
to  one  address,  50  cents  each. 

For  Senior  Scholars 

The  Senior  Berean  Lesson  Quarterly 

It  contains  each  quarter  responsive  readings  with 
rich  spiritual  thoughts  from  the  best  writers,  ques¬ 
tions  for  Senior  students,  and  other  helpful  and 
interesting  points  on  the  lessons.  Price,  20  cents 
a  year. 


For  Grade  below  the  Senior 

The  Berean  Intermediate  Lesson  Quarterly 

Thirty-two  pages.  Biggest  of  all  quarterlies  for 
its  price.  Two  "'pages  to  each  lesson,  besides  six 
pages  of  general  matter.  Daily  Reading  Lessons, 
Hymns,  Catechism,  Dictionary,  Memory  Lessons, 
Review  Service,  etc.  New  ideas  and  new  arrange¬ 
ment.  Price,  cents  a  quarter;  5 b  cents  a  year. 


The  Illustrated  Berean  Lesson  Quarterly 

Forty  pages.  A  higher  class  of  publication. 
Beautifully  illustrated  by  leading  artists  who  make 
a  specialty  of  lesson  pictures.  Notes,  questions, 
helpful  thoughts,  illustrative  anecdotes,  abundant 
maps.  Attractive  type  and  presswork.  Price, 
12  cents  a  year. 


For  Grade  above  the  Primary 

The  Berean  Beginner’s  Lesson  Quar¬ 
terly 

Improved  in  every  feature.  Picture  illustrations 
are  introduced,  and  the  matter  is  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  exactly  the  needs  of  the  beginners.  Price, 
4  cents  a  year. 


The  Boys  and  Girls 9  Berean  Lesson 
Quarterly 

A  new  and  beautiful  high-class  publication.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Very  popular  wherever  it  has 
been  adopted.  Circulation  rapidly  increasing.  Price, 
2|  cents  a  quarter;  9  cents  a  year. 


The  Lesson  Leaf 

With  the  leaves  cut  for  weekly  distribution. 
Price,  4  cents  a  year. 


For  Primary  Department 

The  Picture  Lesson  Paper 

Sixteen  pages.  Issued  monthly,  but  arranged  for 
weekly  distribution.  It  is  beautifully  printed  in 
colors  and  contains  handsome  illustrations  and 
lesson  stories  that  please  and  interest  the  little 
people.  It  is  considered  by  leading  Sunday  school 
workers  the  finest  of  all  papers  of  its  class  in  all 
respects  and  without  a  peer  in  the  desirable  com¬ 
bination  of  high  quality  and  low  price.  It  is  very 
popular  with  the  little  ones  of  the  Primary  Depart¬ 
ment.  Price,  single  copy,  25  cents  a  year ;  in  clubs 
of  six  or  over,  to  one  address,  20  cents  each. 


The  Berean  Leaf  Cluster 

A  valuable  help  in  the  teaching  of  the  lesson. 
Pictures  brilliantly  illuminated.  A  splendid  weekly 
object  lesson.  Issued  quarterly.  Price,  $3  a  year. 

The  Berean  Lesson  Pictures 

Containing  a  picture  for  every  Sunday  of  the  year. 
The  pictures  are  facsimiles  of  those  on  The  Leaf 
Cluster,  so  reduced  in  size  as  to  be  printed  on 
cardboard  2|x4  inches.  Yearly  subscription  price, 
10  cents  per  set. 


The  Primary  and  Beginner’s 
Teacher 

Issued  quarterly.  For  teachers  of  scholars  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  read,  as  well  as  the  older 
children  in  the  Primary  Department.  Containing 
material  and  suggestions  to  help  the  teacher  teil 
the  story  and  teach  the  lessons  in  an  impressive 
and  interesting  manner.  Price,  10  cents  a  quarter; 
25  cents  a  year. 

The  Bible  Study  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  Quarterly 

The  Home  Department  has  grown  to  be  a  very 
useful  branch  of  the  Sunday  school  work,  and  it  is 
steadily  gaining  in  numbers  and  interest.  By  using 
this  periodical,  those  who  are  so  situated  they  can¬ 
not  attend  the  school  are  enabled  to  share  in  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  study -of  the  Inter¬ 
national  lessons,  and  the  result  is  a  larger  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  community  in  the  success  of  the 
Sunday  school.  Price,  20  cents  a  year. 


Young  People’s  Weeklies 


THE  CLASSMATE 

For  Older  Scholars 

Beautifully  illustrated,  and  every  line  of  its  enter¬ 
taining,  instructive,  and  popular  contents  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  the  young  people  and  their 
friends,  and  their  seniors  will  also  enjoy  it.  Single 
copy,  75  cents  a  year;  clubs  of  six  or  over  to  one 
address,  50  cents  each. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
ADVOCATE 


For  Younger  Scholars 

Enlarged  and  beautified.  Printed  in  bright  colors. 
Holds  fast  to  its  long-established  reputation  as  the 
freshest,  finest,  ana  best  paper  for  the  younger 
people.  Single  copy,  30  cents ;  in  clubs  of  six  or 
over  to  one  address,  25  cents  each. 

Specimen  copies  of  all  periodicals  cheerfully  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 


The  Illustrative  Lesson  Notes 

Thousands  of  teachers  throughout  the  country  who 
have  tested  it  in  their  class  rooms  readily  certify  to 
the  great  help  they  have  received  from  this  book. 
g  Its  hints  on  teaching  and  its  stories  illustrating  the 
#  lessons  are  alone  worth  more  than  its  cost.  It  also 
contains  numerous  picture  illustrations,  excellent 
maps,  and  the  best  notes  on  each  lesson  throughout 
the  year  that  can  be  found  in  print.  Its  regular 
price  is  $1.25.  It  is  furnished  to  teachers,  postpaid, 
b  for  $1. 


The  Superintendent’s  Helper 

By  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut,  D.D. 

Contains  notes  and  reviews  of  the  lessons,  helpful 
hints  and  suggestions,  and  other  material  which 
will  aid  the  Superintendent  in  making  his  admin¬ 
istration  successful.  It  is  based  on  the  wide  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  author,  who  is  noted  throughout  the 
country  as  a  foremost  leader  in  Sunday  school  work. 
Vest-pocket  size,  25  cents  net;  by  mail,  28  cents. 


The  Young  People’s  Lesson 
Book 


For  the  grade  just  below  the  Senior.  The  notes 
are  helpful,  the  pictures  attractive,  the  questions  ap¬ 
propriate,  and  the  maps  interesting.  Price,  15  cents 
per  copy ;  postage,  5  cents  additional. 

The  Lesson  Handbook 

Vest-pocket  size.  For  the  Senior  scholars  in  the 
Sunday  school.  The  treatment  of  the  lessons  is 
comprehensive  though  condensed,  while  the  com¬ 
pact  form  of  the  book  permits  it  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  Cloth  binding,  20  cents ;  leather,  25  cents ; 
postage,  3  cents  additional. 

The  Golden  Text  Book 


t 


A  thirty-two  page  booklet,  in  embossed  colored 
card  covers,  which  gives,  besides  the  titles,  texts, 
and  readings,  a  variety  of  information,  biblical  exer¬ 
cises,  etc.,  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  scholar.  Per  dozen,  30  cents ;  by  mail, 
35  cents.  Per  100,  $2 ;  by  mail,  $2.30. 


EATON  &  MAINS, 


150  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


Publishers 
NEW  YORK 
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